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in the total universe and in all its parts, and in consequence, the 
definitive justification of the nativistic method. ' ' Habitude et trou- 
bles mentaux (specialement dans certaines psychonevroses) (pp. 191- 
256) : Albert Leclere. -The first part of this study concerns the 
extent of pure mechanism in normal ' ' mentalisation, ' ' and the almost 
total reducibility of this mechanism to habit. The second part is 
devoted to the examination of the effects of the troubles of pure 
mechanism in the various kinds of pathological "mentalisation." 
L'art et la religion (pp. 256-296) : Ch. Lalo.-Li the developmental 
study of the relations of art and religion "the dominant facts are 
the relative independence of the artistic and religious developments ; 
the virtual presence of each in the primitive indifferentiation ; their 
alliance or their proximity rather than their intimate combination in 
the successive phases of evolution." L 'imagination pure et la pensee 
scientifique (pp. 297-321): J. Segond. - Intellectual imagination 
manifests itself in three forms ; first, in a pure form as the symbolism 
which defines it, as in mathematics ; second, as pursuing an implicit 
symbolism, following the latent analogy of heterogeneous and irre- 
ducible images through which it creates laws, as in experimental 
science ; thirdly, the intellectual imagination is manifested in a sym- 
bolism which characterizes it essentially and appears in a graded 
form, a scale of qualities which is the basis of the comparative science 
of beings. Analyses et Comptes rendus. Gonzague True, Le retour 
a la scolastique: Etienne Gilson. Pr. P. Lumbreras, De dubio 
methodico Cartesii: Etienne Gilson. Helene Metzger, La genese de 
la science des cristaux: A. L. C. Seashore, University of Iowa 
Studies in Psychology : Dr. Jean Philippe. Revue des Periodiques. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on February 16, 
1920, Miss Beatrice Edgell in the chair. Mr. Alexander F. Shand 
read a paper on "Impulse, Emotion, and Instinct." The paper is 
especially concerned with the relation of the primary emotions to the 
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instincts. It starts from the conclusion reached in Book II, Ch. I, of 
the author's Foundations of Character, that the emotions are not 
rightly regarded as essentially involved in the operation of instincts, 
and what are essentially involved are 'impulses'; the primary emo- 
tions being commonly aroused when there is delay or obstruction in 
the way of instincts, — though this is not the only cause of the excite- 
ment of emotions. If this be true, the question is, what is the differ- 
ence between emotion and impulse, and what value has it? While 
under statistical analysis impulses bear a superficial resemblance to 
emotions — both containing the three fundamental elements, conation, 
feeling, cognition, common to all mental facts — the principal differ- 
ences emphasized by the author center in the functions which im- 
pulses and emotions are severally destined to fulfil. 

(1) The 'primary' impulses, like the instincts, of which they are 
a part, are exclusively concerned with biological ends: the 'primary' 
emotions, while still pursuing such ends, are not confined to them, 
because, in man at least, they acquire other ends. 

(2) The primary emotions have more general ends than those of 
the primary impulses: thus the impulse connected with an instinct 
of concealment is to escape by means of concealment ; but the end of 
the emotion of fear is to escape. 

(3) The primary emotions have several instincts organized in 
their systems for use in different situations; the primary impulse is 
limited to the one instinct of which it is the impulse. 

(4) Hence the primary emotion has a variability of behavior; 
the primary impulse an invariable type of behavior. 

(5) The primary emotion has a superior form of organization to 
that of primary impulse. 

Can we then regard the dispositions of the primary emotions as 
complex instincts? Like instincts they are hereditary structures; 
but they can not be identified with instincts because they possess a 
variability of behavior both in respect of their means and ends which 
distinguishes them from instincts. Can we even regard every instinct 
as having not merely some emotion to support it in difficulties, but an 
emotion which distinguishes it, vaguely or definitely, from all other 
instincts? This theory breaks down when applied to the web and 
nest-building instincts, and to the locomotory instincts of different 
animals, and to many others. 

Dr. Christine Ladd-Frankun recently lectured on the theory of 
color sensation before the Research Club of the Harvard Medical 
School. 



